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EDITORIAL BuZZINGS. 


Jaunty plumes and nodding grasses, 
Hum of bees and cannon boom, 
Under dewy skies and starlit, 
Booms that burst in flery bloom. 
Lilt of robin, blate of trumpet, 
Brooklet’s flow, and rocket’s whiz, 
You can guess without the telling 
Just what merry month it is! 
—Selected. 









Great Britain has had an excel- 
lent honey season this year; at least it 
is so reported. 


> ~~ :Ot— 


This Means You.—When order- 
ing any of the books or articles which 
we offer clubbed with the Ber JouRNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such as subscriptions to 
the BEE JoURNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be sure to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Is. 












The American Bee-Keeper 
for July says: ‘‘It seems almost a 
certainty that a hard winter or spring, 
one during which there are heavy losses 
of bees, is followed by an abundant 
honey-flowing season. The previous 
two winters have been mild in most 
parts of the country, and consequently 
almost all bee-keepers brought their 
colonies through with little if any loss, 
and when the time for the expected 
honey-flow was at hand, everybody was 
ready with large and numerous colonies 
to gather it, but it came not. 

“Clover, the past two years, has, in 
most localities, yielded but sparingly of 
its nectar. Last winter was not severe, 
but the past spring has been one of the 
most disastrous ones for bee-keepers 
that we have had in a number of sea- 
sons. Many colonies went into winter 
quarters with insufficient stores, and 
unless fed artificially, the long, wet 
spring was too much for them, and 
many dwindled away and died out com- 
pletely, while hardly any came out 
strong and in good condition. 

* The season has now advanced enough 
to cause us to feel confident it will be an 
exceptionally good one for those who 
have the bees to gather the honey.” 


~~ oe + 


By Return Mail — Beautiful 
Queens of the 5-banded variety. Don’t 
miss this chance. One untested queen 
in July, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. August 
or September, 1 untested queen, 75 
cents; 6 for $4.00. — J. F. 
German, Darke Co., Ohio. 


Michael, 


—_— _—~—_ 


Nearly One-Half of the bees, it 
is thought, were lost throughout the 
country the past winter and spring. 
What a fine chance for those that are 
left! Honey will be worth something 
this year. 





———____» << 2 


Vou are Invited to send in 
something for publication from your 
experience, that may help your fellow 
bee-keepers. 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Union has 
another ‘‘feather in its cap.” It has 
won another victory without expense or 
effort. Mr. John F. Haeger, of Hill 
City, Tenn., on July 2, 1892, wrote as 
follows concerning the influence of the 
Union, and its effect upon a threatening 
neighbor : 

My neighbor threatened to poison my 
bees with arsenic, because his grapes 
rotted this year, it being a rainy reason. 
I mentioned to him the consequences of 
bees putting arsenic and honey in the 
surplus cases, as consumers might die 
from its effects. I also explained to 
him the reason for the existence of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, and convinced him 
of his folly. The next day he apologized. 
Stick another feather in the Union’s 
cap! Joun F. HAEGER. 

After reading the above, and the 
many similar reports of the quiet but 
effective influence of a ‘standing army” 
of bee-keepers for their protection 
against threats and persecutions, we 
cannot understand how any apiarist can 
feel right while outside of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union. Send $1.00 for a year’s 
membership to Thomas G. Newman, the 
General Manager, 199 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ills. 





Be Sure to read offer on page 69. 





A Honey-Bee Enenpy in Cali- 
fornia is mentioned in Insect Life. 
Specimens of the insect—Heteropteron 
apiomeris flaviventris—have been sent 
to Washington for examination by the 
Entomological Division. Both the adults 
and the nymphs were seen feeding upon 
honey-bees in California. 


—_—_-——_>+ 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, who, 
among other prominent bee-keepers, an- 
swers queries in the Bek JoURNAL from 
week to week, is again sick, we are 
sorry to learn. Her many admiring 
friends will unite in the hope that she 
may soon be wholly restored to usual 
health and strength. 











Small Bees.—Mr. W.C. Frazier, 
of Atlantic, Iowa, on July 2, 1892, 
mailed us a sample of some small bees, 
concerning which he wrote as follows: 


I send you a sample cage of the 


smallest bees I have ever seen. As you 
will notice, they are pure Italians. All 
the bees from this queen are like the 
sample. W. C. FRAZIER. 


Thinking that perhaps Prof. Cook 
might like to see the bees sent by Mr. 
Frazier, we mailed them to the Profes- 
sor, who commented thus upon them : 


The bees from Mr. Frazier are very 
small, though I have seen them equal in 
diminutiveness before, I think. If all 
are so, as I conclude may be the case 
from Mr. F.’s letter, it must be owing to 
some peculiarity of the queen. If only 
a part are so, which would be less 
strange, and which I judge may be so 
from the samples sent, then I presume 
it arises from being reared in old combs, 
which has been bred in so long that the 
cells are very small, and so the cramped 
quarters make the small bees.—A. J. 
Cook. 





Experience in any line is a good 
thing to listen to, and especially is it 
true when considering the importance 
of successful advertising. Here is what 
a bee-supply firm says, that has spent 
lots of money in advertising their goods : 


This is about the time a great many 
advertisers withdraw their advertise- 
ments until next season, thinking there- 
by to save considerable expense, but it is 
poor economy. Our experience is that 
an advertisement which appears every 
month in the year pays several times 
better than one which runs only during 
the busy season. 

That firm has the correct idea about 
the matter. Bee-keepers may see an 
adveftisement when reading their bee- 
paper months before the time when 
supplies are needed, and remember it 
when ordering goods; while during the 
busy season few apiarists have time to 
examine advertisements very closely. 
While it pays to advertise at any time, 
it pays better to advertise all the time. 





Don’t Fail to read all of page 69. 
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A Stand for Comb Honey 
exhibits at Fairs or other places is shown 
by the engraving below. It could also 
be used to advantage in every grocery 
store, to arrange the sections of comb 
honey in such a way as to call to it the 
attention of customers, thereby selling 
large quantities of honey, as nice comb 
honey needs but to be seen to insure sales. 
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Stand for Comb Honey. 


Bee-keepers should be awake to the 
employment of every means to dispose 
of their crops of honey to the best ad- 
vantage, and induce local grocers to put 
up such a stand as this to help in selling 
the product of the apiaries in their 
midst. 

This stand, to show 25 pounds of 
honey in 44%x4% sections, is abont 2% 
feet wide at the base, and 434 feet in 
height; size of glass, 20x36 inches. 





The Apiculturist for July is on 
hand, as bright and neat as a new pin. 
Bro. Alley has this to say aboutus in 
that issue, for which we extend thanks : 


Brother Thomas G. Newman has been 
obliged to give up his connection with 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. Hundreds 
will regret his retirement. So far as the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is concerned, it 
seems to have passed into good hands, 
and the Apiculturist wishes Bro. York 
success in his business. 


Mr. 8S. E. Miller, who now is one of 
the esteemed correspondents of the BEE 
JOURNAL, and who has long and ably 
conducted the Apiarian Department of 
the Farm, Field and Stockman, wrote ar 
follows about the change in the man- 
agement of the Ber JOURNAL: 


With the first number of June, that 
** old reliable ” authority on bee-matters, 
the AMERICAN Bre JOURNAL, passed 
into new, yet not untried hands. George 
W. York, for eight years Mr. Newman’s 
able assistant, assumes control. Mr. 
Newman is retained as editorial father. 
All interested in the honey-bee and its 
work, will join with us in wishing Mr. 
York a long and prosperous voyage in 
the journalistic sea. 





Good Wishes are always appre- 
ciated by the publishers of the AmERr- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, and while we would 
like very much to record all of them 
from our thousands of well-wishers, we 
can only publish afew. The following 
is from J. M. Pratt, of Todd’s Point, 
Ky., written when sending his subscrip- 
tion for another year: 


I have been a reader of the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL since 1877. I cannot be 
without it and keep bees. Often one 
article alone has been worth more to me 
than the price of the Ber JourNAt for 
one year. While it has stood the test of 
age, itis always new, fresh and inter- 
esting every week. Our best wishes and 
hopes are that its continuation in the 
future wil) be as full of usefulness and 
prosperity as it has been in the past. 

J. M. PRarr. 
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The Gossip is like the bee; there 
is always a sting in her tale. 
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Another Bee-Smoker im- 
provement was patented on June 28, 
1892, by Mr. Alanson G. Hill, of In- 
diana. Itis patent No. 478,006, en- 
titled ‘‘ Bee-Smoking Apparatus.” From 
the specifications received, we extract 
the following paragraphs: 


The objects of my improvement are, 
first, to provide a bee-smoker having a 
fire-box or cylinder so constructed that 
the draft-funnel from the bellows enters 
the cylinder at the top above the flame, 
and in a direct line with the smoke- 
funnel, instead of at right angles there- 
to, as heretofore constructed; second, to 
provide a bee-smoker having a cylinder 
with a raised or false bottom, proper 
vents, and an adjustable hinged funnel- 
top, and so constructed that the fire- 
cylinder will require no hand-shields, 
and will at all times be in a perpendicu- 
lar position, whether the smoker is at 
rest or in use, thereby avoiding the 
usual derangement of its contents. 

The manner of using my improved 
smoker is as follows: 

After starting a fire in the cylinder 
with proper fuel, the operator works 
the bellows by the thumb and finger. 
As my bee-smoker whenin use is car- 
ried in an upright position, and the 
draft-funnel enters the fire-cylinder in 
direct line with the smoke-funnel in- 
stead of at right angles thereto, the 
draft from the bellows will drive the 
smoke to its work with more directness, 
increased force, and greater efficiency, 
while at the same time, the draft-funnel 
being above the flames, the fuel and 
ashes will remain undisturbed by the 
most vigorous operation of the bellows. 


ee 


Honey Out of the Rock is 
the name of anew religious song-book 
which we understand is ‘*‘ greatly ad- 
mired.” It very likely would be much 
appreciated by bee-keepers, but perhaps 
one called ‘‘Honey Out of the Hive” 
would be more welcome just now, in 
view of the unfavorable honey season in 
some localities. But should there be a 


good fall crop of honey, bee-keepers 
may then be permitted to use ‘*‘ Honey 
Out of the Rock” for their spiritual 
benefit, and ‘*‘ honey out of the hive ” to 
delight and recuperate their physical 
natures, 








Instinct or Reason in Bees. 
—On this subject the Phrenological Jour- 
nal takes the position that the acts of 
bees are governed by intelligent thought. 
To prove this, it cites the fact that bees 
gather honey only in climates subject to 
wintry weather. If our bees are taken 
to Australia, where the summers are 
perennial, they learn in a few years to 
store no honey, gathering it only as they 
need it for sustaining life. The only 
way the Australian can get honey is to 
import queens from old countries every 
few years, they not having learned that 
the storing up of honey is unnecessary. 
—Exchange. 





Electricity.—Prof. Elihu Thom- 
son, the inventor and brains of the 
Thomson-Houston Electric Company, 
contributes an entertaining, scientific 
and thoughtful paper on ‘*‘ Future Elec- 
trical Development,” to the July New 
England Magazine. He explains the 


- possibilities of electricity, in all the 


public and private conveniences of life, 
and gives practical examples of its 
application to manufactures, rapid tran- 
sit, and domestic offices, such as cook- 
ing, ironing, heating, gardening, raising 
fruit and vegetables, etc. 


+ - ~—_e + 


Honey-Bees haunt the flowers 
and blossoming trees of New’ York, es- 
pecially the horse-chestnuts. The blos- 
soms of this tree have a peculiar fasci- 
nation for bees of all sorts, and in 
regions where bees are plentiful, there 
is a noise as of a swarm about each 
horse-chestnut, It is an old tradition 
thatthe horse-chestnut blossom contains 
an intoxicant which makes the honey 
seekers drunk, and causes them to drop 
senseless to the ground, where they be- 
come the prey of ants.—Ezxchange. 





The Season is late, being several! 
weeks behind the usual time; but it is 
quite likely that it will continue as much 
longer, and thus average up all right, 
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The Adulteration of Honey 
—We have received from Mr. Chas. F. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, copies of 
some correspondence between the Ameri- 
can Analyst, of New York, and both 
Prof. H. W. Wiley and Mr. Muth. The 
latter desired us to publish it in the Bex 
JOURNAL, so that the bee-keepers might 
understand the whole matter, especially. 
as the recent Report issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, classed Mr. 
Muth. with other adulterators of ex- 
tracted honey. 

The following letter accompanied a 
copy of Prof. Wiley’s, sent to Mr. Muth 
by the editor of the American Analyst, 
Dr. H. Lassing: 


Messrs. Cuas. F. Mutu & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. - 

Dear Sirs :—We enclose herewith a 
copy of a letter just received from Dr. 
Wiley, which we shall publish in July 1 
number. We enclose it to you as soon 
as received, so as togive you ample time 
to reply, if you think it best to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue ANALYST PUBLISHING Co. 

New York, June 22, 1892. 


The letter referred toin the foregoing, 
written by Prof. Wiley, is as follows: 


Eprrork AMERICAN ANALYST. 

Dear Sir :—The spirit which you show, 
of giving ample opportunity for every 
one to be heard on the question of adul- 
terated honey, is most gratifying; es- 
pecially is your invitation to dealers 
whose goods have been found to be 
adulterated, to explain the matter in 
your columns, an evidence ef good faith 
on your part, that you wish only to do 
justice to the parties. 

Ihave read with much interest the 
letters from different manufacturers in 
your issue of June 15. In one of these 
letters reference is made to me in a way 
which seems to call for some explanation, 
and I beg the favor of being allowed in 
your columns to make some comments 
on the letter from Chas. F. Muth & Son, 
published on page 211 of the issue 
mentioned. 

I have no desire whatever to do Mr. 
Muth any injustice, andI am ready at 
any time to make amends im case I have 
done so. I understand that Mr. Muth 
bears a very high reputation for honesty 
and straightforwardness among his asso- 
ciates, and I should be extremely sorry 








if anything I should say or do should 
tend to diminish the esteem in which he 
is held. It was unfortunate for him 
that the samples of honey bearing his 
label should have been found to be adul- 
terated, but it only shows the necessity, 
which is incumbent on dealers, to be 
more careful of their goods. 

From an ethical point of view, I will 
say I doubt very much whether Mr. 
Muth is justified in selling honey which 
he purchased in California as the pro- 
duct of his own Italian apiary. He says 
at least, in his letter, that the amount 
of honey which he himself produces is 
of very little importance commercially, 
while his chief business is in buying and 
selling honey. Mr. Muth, unconsciously 
or otherwise, perpetrates a fraud on the 
community when he sells honey pro- 
duced by others as his own. It is not 
exactly adulteration, but it is a business 
process which is something nearly akin 
to it. “ 

With Mr. Muth’s methods of doing 
business, however, I have nothing what- 
ever todo; what I desire to call atten- 
tion to is his statement that he left 
samples of honey with me, and that the 
best I could say was, *‘that they were 
adulterated, and that one was probably 
pure.” Now, Mr. Muth has either never 
read my report on_ these honeys, or else 
he purposely misconstrues it, or he has 
forgotten what I said. The report to 
which he refers, was not made at Flint, 
Mich. (but that is not a matter of any 
consequence), but it wag published in 
the American Apiculturist, Vol. III, No. 
12, 1885. It was published verbatim 
in Bulletin 13, Part 6, page 801, et. seq. 
I beg you to turn to that report and see 
how grave an injustice Mr. Muth has 
been guilty of. The statement in his 
letter is one which we would not expect 
to come from one of his high standing 
in the community, and I feel very sure 
that Mr. Muth will cheerfully correct it 
when his attention is called to it. I 
would caution Mr. Muth, however, in 
thismatter about depending too much 
upon his memory in matters of such 
grave importance. 

I did not pronounce a single sample of 
honey obtained from Mr. Muth, to be 
adulterated. There were a few samples 
obtained from him, described on page 
802, but which it is expressly stated in 
the description were not produced by 
him. One was No. 14, described as a 
sample from Louisiana; another was 
No. 16, described as a sample from 
Florida; another was No. 17, described 
acs asample from Florida. These num- 
bers—14, 16 and 17—are included in a 
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table on page 804, which is headed, 
‘*Honeys apparently adulterated with 


inverted sucrose.” On page 805, in 
describing this table, I use the following 
language: 


‘These 16 samples I have grouped 
together on account of their great lev- 
orotatory power...... It is possible that 
this great deviation to the left may have 
been due to the entire absence of dex- 
trine or sucrose in the honey, or that it 
might have been produced by the bee- 
food being rich in sucrose, which suf- 
fered a nearly complete inversion in the 
body of the insect. 

‘It would be quite improper to defi- 
nitely assert that invert sugar syrup 
had been added as an intended adulter- 
ant. I think it quite possible that bees 
having access to sucrose food might at 
one time produce a honey like that in 
Table No. 2, and at another like that in 
Table No. 3.” 

At the same time I received these 
samples of honey from Mr. Muth, he 
gave me other samples which were pro- 
duced by himself, describedon page 803, 
viz.: Sample No. 39, donated by C. F. 
Muth; sample No. 40, donated by C. F. 
Muth; and sample No. 43, donated by 
C. F. Muth. On page 805 I say of these 
samples: 

‘*These honeys, obtained directly or 
indirectly from well-kffown apiarists, I 
have every reason to believe to be pure. 
If they contain any adulteration it has 
been added by artificia! feeding, and not 
intentionally. It will be observed that 
these honeys are strongly levorotatory, 
and indeed so much so, that some of 
= might have appeared in Table No. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I do not have the 
honor of your personal acquaintance, 
but I leave it to you to say whether or 
not any fair-minded man in reading my 
report would dare to say that I had 
pronounced the honeys in Table No. 3 to 
be adulterated; or would Mr. Muth, if 
he had access to the facts of the case, 
have saidin his letter that ‘‘the best 
Mr. Wiley could say of the samples was 
that they were adulterated, and that one 
was probably pure.” 

This old story that I pronounced gen- 
uine samples produced by Mr. C. F. 
Muth, to be adulterated, has been going 
around through the bee-papers for many 
years, together with a vast amount of 
personal vituperation; I think it is 
about time for such publications to 
cease, and thus I call attention, through 
your columns, to the facts inthe case. 

I also beg to correct another expres- 
sion in Mr. Muth’s letter, viz. : The ref- 











erence to the machine which is used for 
the conversion vf corn-starch into glu- 
cose. This reference to the machine 
was not made by Prof. Scovell, as Mr. 
Muth supposes, but by myself In discuss- 
ing Prof. Scovell’s data. 

In the samples of honey purchased in 
the open market in the East, none 
bearing the label of C. F. Muth & Son 
was found. 

The adulterated samples of Muth’s 
honey were analyzed by Professors 
Weber and Scovell, and the comments 
on the andtyses were made by myself. 
You allude to this same reference as 
‘* undignified,” and perhaps it is so, but 
when I saw the enormous frauds which 
were practiced on the community by 
selling glucose as pure honey, and es- 
pecially under the name of well-known 
apiarists, I felt that some drastic meas- 
ures were necessary to correct the fault. 
I, therefore, sometimes may have in- 
dulged in the use of language not alto- 
gether proper, but if sol am ready to 
make any necessary apologies. 

Iam sorry to say that if Mr. Muth 
continues to depend upon his own taste, 
he will probably continue to sell adul- 
terated honey to the end of time, labeled 
**absolutely pure,” as I do not believe it 
is quite possible to diserfminate by the 
taste, between the pure and the adul- 
terated article. I, however, am no ex- 
pert as Mr. Muth is, apd hence cannot 
express any positive opinion on this 
question. Mr. Muth claims that he is 
no adulterator ; will he now acknowledge 
in a suitable way, that he is no mis- 
quoter of facts, by acknowledging the 
error which he made in his letter to you? 

I am only too anxious to join Mr. 
Muth and all others who are disposed to 
put anend to honey adulteration, and 
it was for this purpose that Bulletin No. 
13, Part 6, was prepared. I heartily 
endorse the sentiment expressed by 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., in favor of 
national legislation to prevent the pos- 
sibility of such frauds as are indicated 
in Part 6. All the bee-keepers them- 
selves ought to join most heartily in this 
movemént, for if the adulterated honey 
could be kept out of the market, the 
price of the pure article would certainly 
be very much increased, and their busi- 
ness become all the more profitable. The 
bee-papers also should help this along, 
but, strange to say, instead of doing so 
they have devoted an immense amount 
of space to the personal abuse of the 
writer ; denouncing his methods and his 
honesty, and questioning his veracity 
and his capacity, and denying absolutcly 
that any adulteration of honey is prac- 
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ticed. Iam at a loss, of course, to ex- 
plain such conduct, but evidently there 
is a metive for it, otherwise they would 
be willing to accept the facts, and help 
the good work along. I am, 
Respectfully, 
H. W. Wivey, Chemist. 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1892. 


Mr. Muth’s reply to the foregoing 
letter of Prof. Wiley, is as follows : 


Tue ANALYST PUBLISHING Co., 
New York. 

Gentlemen :—Allow me to give you a 
short history of my experience as a bee- 
keeper, which will explain satisfactorily 
to any one my ‘‘fraud on the commu- 
nity,” as Mr. Wiley pleases to term it. 


It was, I believe, in the spring of 
1869, when the first honey extractor 
made its appearance in America—a 
wooden barrel with a revolving basket 
of tin inside of it, imported, I believe, 
by J. H. King, of Néw York. My friend, 
I. H. Hill, of Mt. Healthy, O., bought 
one of those extractors, which I used as 
a pattern, and had, at once, one made 
for myself. 

On the roof of my house at the foot of 
the hill, at the edge of our city at that 
time, was my apiary. The garret was 
my extracting room, and the wooden 
extractor became leaky, and the idea 
offered itself, ‘‘ Why not have the re- 
volving basket in a tin can ?” 

In August, 1869, Mr. Henry Stephen- 
son, a bee-friend and tinner, made for 
me a tin honey extractor—very likely 
the first tin honey extractor in America. 
The following year, 1870, Mr. Stephen- 
son made a dozen or more tin honey ex- 
tractors, which I sold to my bee-keeping 
friends. 

Aided by the honey extractor, I had 
produced over 500 pounds of fipe clover 
honey on the roof of my house, and, like 
my friends, was surprised at the large 
crop. We sell, now, a carload to one of 
our customers every five or six weeks. 
All of the 500 pounds were sold by the 
time that the crop of 1870 was har- 
vested, which was lirger than that of 
1869. We bought some honey from 
neighboring bee-keepers to supply our 
demand, and increased our apiary. 

My labels of .to-day are the same as 
they were twenty odd years ago, plain 
and unostentatious, and read: ‘* Pure 
machine extracted honey from the Ital- 
ian apiary of C. F. Muth.” The ‘‘ Son” 
was added afterwards, when my son be- 
came a partner in the business. Fancy 
labels were offered us many times, and 
promptly refused, because, in my esti- 





mation, our pure honey did not need 
them, and I knew that “snide” goods 
were generally adorned with fancy 
labels ; besides, our trade had become 
accustomed to our plain labels, and we, 
naturally, disliked to make a change, 
considering the old labels our trade- 
mark. I enclose samples of Our labels, 
the same we nave had for twenty odd 
years. 

Being in the mercantile business, we 
had our own square-glass honey-jars, 
made and sold them largely to other bee- 
keepers, who bought also the same 
labels that we used. We had them 
printed, omitting the name of producers, 
so that we could have their addresses 
printed at short notice. Being a bee- 
keeper, I had no more idea, 23 years 
ago, than I have now, of imposing on 
the public by the means of my labels. 

Our labels might be changed slightly 
to meet the extra-nice criticism of some 
faujt-finder, but considering them a 
trade-mark, we are apt to leave them as 
they are. As we produce 8,000 to 10,- 
OOO pounds of extracted honey in a good 
season, I leave it to the reader to judge 
of the importance of the so-called fraud 
by our labels. To me, the matter seems 
ridiculous. 

Further, I deny the statement of Prof. 
Wiley, that we ever labeled California 
honey as coming from our own apiary. 
If we. ever had such labels printed, I 
should know it, and we should stil] have 
some on hand. 

When quoting Prof. Wiley’s report, I 
had not the least desire of misquoting or 
doing an injustice to the Professor. I 
merely quoted the sense of his report. 
Its exact wording is as immaterial to me 
as the date when, or the place where, it 
was made. It is immaterial to me 
whether it was at Flint, Detroit, or In- 
dianapolis ; but the fact is, that at one 
of those placesI gave the Professor, at 
his request, a number of samples of 
honey for analyzation. All of it was 
pure honey, without any doubt about it, 
4. e., if there is any pure honey at all. 

I do not know what standard Prof. 
Wiley has for pure honey, but I verily 
believe that my samples eould have 
served the Professor as a standard. 

Prof. Wiley reported at the next an- 
nual meeting in person, in substance, as 
follows, that most of those samples were 
adulterated, and that one was probably 
pure. Present were Prof. Cook, of the 
Agricultural College at Lansing, Mich., 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman, of the Amert- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, Of Chicago, anda 
large number of other bee-keepers who 
remember, and will verify my statement, 
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Our bee-papers and bee-keepers. my- 
self included, have been, and are fight- 
ing adulteration, and we solicit the aid 
of Prof. Wiley, as well as thatof any 
other chemist. But we have no use for 
‘scientific pleasantries,” such as Prof. 
Wiley iniulges in. 

His articlé in the Popular Science 
Monthly, alleging that a factory in Phil- 
adelphia was manufacturing comb honey 
of stearine (or paraffine) and filling the 
cells with glucose, then capping them 
overin a nicer manner than the bees 
could do it; stating furthermore that 
this spurious honey sold readily in our 
markets for pure honey, has done harm 
to the bee-keepers and honey-deaters. 
If Prof. Wiley had not been posted on 
the subject, he should have posted him- 
self before giving to the world such a 
falsehood. If he would have explained 
his ‘‘ scientific pleasantry ” in due time, 
as he was forced to do later, it would 
have been more becoming to the high 
office he fills, and it would have created 
less ‘‘bad blood” among bee-keepers. 
In this case, I may algo lack ~ statistical 
preciseness, but it alters not the fact 
that Prof. Wiley wrote the article men- 
tioned above for the Popular Science 
Monthly, and never took it back until a 
few years afterwards, when he was com- 
pelled to doso by the action of bee- 
keepers and editors of bee-periodicals, 
which had become too strong for him to 
resist. 

Is ita wonder that bee- -keepers and 
editors of the bee-papers don’t count on 
Prof. Wiley as one of their friends? 
And are bee-keepers to blame if they 
don’t ? 

The adulterator is the natural enemy 
of every honest producer and dealer, 
and every assistance in the battle 
against him will be gladly accepted. 

Yours very truly, 
CHas. F. Mura. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27, 1892. 


——_ 


A Large Portion of the Agri- 
cultural Exhibit which Illinois will 
make at the World’s Fair will be 
selected from the exhibits made at the 
State Fair at Peoria the coming fall. In 
order to encourage the farmers to make 
especially fine exhibits of farm, orchard 
and garden products, the State Board 
of Agriculture, which has in charge the 
preparations of the Staté’s World’s Fair 
exhibit, has offered a number of cash 
prizes aggregating 56,500. 








QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


a 


National Flower ‘a the United sates, 


Query 827.-—1. What is is your choice for the 
National Flower to represent the United 
States of America? 2. Please give your rea- 
son for such choice.--Esmeralda. 


1. I have no choice.—G. M. Doo.rr- 
TLE. 


1. I really don’t know.—J. M. Hame 
BAUGH. 


1. I have no choice in the matter.— 
M. MAIN. 


1. Golden-rod. 2. 
D. Curtinea. 


1. Golden-rod. 
—J. P. H. BRown. 


1. If not used by other nations, I’d 
say ‘“‘the rose.” 2. I like it best of all 
flowers.—C, C. MILLER. 


1. The golden-rod. 2. It is a hand- 
some flower, hardy, and is spread over a 
very large extent of territory.—P. H. 
ELwoop. 


1. Clover (the Trifolium). 2. It is the 
most useful, the sweetest, and in masses 
in the field as pretty as any.—Mnrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


‘* Beeause.”—H. 


2. Great distribution. 


1. The golden-rod. 2. The editor 
would show me the door before I had 
half finished, were I to begin.—Mrs. J. 
N. HEATER. 


1. The beautiful golden-rod. 2. Be- 
cause it is found in every State and ter- 
ritory, is representative in its character, 
and a good honey-plant.—C. H. DrpBERN. 


1. The golden-rod. 2. There are no 
wild flowers in this country more ad- 
mired by most people than the golden 
yellow flowers of the golden-rod.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


1. The ‘‘ golden-rod.” 2. Because it 
grows everywhere ; is indigenous, con- 
sequently the only natural universal 
valuable plant in the United States.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


1. White clover bloom. 2. Some select 
golden-rod, but to us it is a useless weed. 
All the ** golden-rod honey” harvested 
here is ‘*Spanish-needle honey.”—Da- 
DANT & Son. 


1. I have nothing nearer a favorite 
than the golden-rod. 2. That plant 
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seems very appropriate. Its choice is 
detrimental to bee-keepers, because for 
every plant cultivated, there will be a 
hundred cut for ‘* National” bouquets. 
—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. Golden-rod. 2. a. Because of its 
euphonious name. ob. Its fine appear- 
ance, both in nature and in paintings. 
ce Because it grows over a wide range of 
country. —EUGENE SECcorR. 


1. Ihave not canvassed the matter 
sufficiently to bring myself to a decided 
opinion, but*I rather incline to the 
golden-rod. 2. It is handsome, and 
common throughout the country.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

1. The pansy. 2. I always liked the 
pansy; itis a beautiful flower. It is 
first in the spring, and last in the fall. 
It will stand a very great deal of cold- 
ness and abuse, and still show up its 
smiling face.—E. FRANCE. 


1. I would say the lily, but as some 
other nation (France), I believe, has 
chosen this, I would suggest some of the 
white blooming varieties, such as the 
white chrysanthemums. 2. Because 
white is an emblem of peace, and where 
peace is, happiness is almost sure to 
abound.—MRrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


land 2. The golden-rod has more 
points in its favor than any other plant 
that has been brought forward. Itisa 
hardy plant, with a beautiful flower, 
growing abundantly throughout nearly 
our whole territory.. These are essentia] 
qualifications, and are not possessed to 
the same degree by any other candidate. 
—JAMES A. GREEN. 


1. If we are to have a National 
Flower, I should prefer the golden-rod. 
2. Because of its beauty, and being 
known in all parts of our country ; but 
I am not in favor of a National Flower. 
The stars and stripes are good enough 
forme. We have got too much of the 
‘*Old World’s”” products and ways now 
for our good.—A. B. MASon. 


I cannot feel any interest in a mere 
sentiment of that kind. I would rejoice 
to see a little more honesty in politics, 
in government, in trade, in society, in 
all things among men in the United 
States of America. After that, I would 
prefer—1. The golden-rod. 2. Because 
itis a child of nature—beautiful, de- 
cause the hand of man has never put 
any artificial touch in its native airs.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. . 


iL. Our choice, by- all means, for a 
National Flower to represent the United 








States of America, is the ‘* golden-rod.” 
2. The reason for such being our choice, 
is because it is indigenous to the soil, 
and grows in nearly. every Svate and 
Territory. It is purely an American 
flower ; is tall and stately, full of beauty 
and grace, and does well represent the 
country, which stands as a beacon for 
the glorious future of the world. Itisa 
grand florai pole,.and would well repre- 
sent the United States as its National 
Flower.—Epirors. 





Old or Young Bees.—Mr. A. 
Leggott, of Puyallup, Wash., sends us 
the following item from a California 
newspaper, being a question about 
swarming bees: 


To settle a difference of opinion, please 
tell us whether it is the old bees or the 
young ones that come out when they 
swarm ? 

Answer: Old bees. 

Mr. L. wrote that it was news to him, 
that old bees leave the hive when 
swarming. It may be ‘‘ news,” but it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that the old bees, 
as well as the old queen, leave the hive 
when they swarm. The young bees are 
at first nurse-bees in the hive, and at- 
tend to various inside duties. 





More than 1,000 men are now at 
work on the mammoth Manufactures 
Building for the World’s Fair. The 
force was recently doubled by order of 
the Exposition authorities, who con- 
cluded that the contractor was not 
making as rapid progress as was de- 
sirable. The authorities are determined 
that allof the buildings shall be com- 
pleted in time for dedication in October, 
and the public may be assured that this 
will be done. The total number of 
workmen at Jackson Park now exceeds 
7,000. It will probably be increased to 
10,000, or more. 


i <a 


The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on the third page’of this number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, is just the thing. You 
can get it for sending us only three new 
subscribers, with $3.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


On IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 





J. H. TOWNLEY. 





Being indebted to some unknown 
friend for a copy of a recent date of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL (the first 
periodical issued in the world devoted 
exclusively to bee-culture), I know of no 
way toreach him with thanks except 
through that paper. 


The first issue of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL appeared in 1861. The late 
war commenced that year, and its publi- 
cation was discontinued until the close 
of the war, when it was resumed. From 
1866 to 1882, when I went out of the 
bee-business and moved from Michigan 
to Dakota, I was a continuous subscriber 
for and reader of the BEE JOURNAL. 
The first copy I have seen since then 
was received this week. Many of the 
names of correspondents and advertisers 
in it now were familiar there 10, 15, 
and a few 20 years ago. Two from my 
former State—A. J. Cook and H. D. Cut- 
ing—I was somewhat acquainted with. 


PROF. COOK’S EARLY BEE-LESSONS. 


In June (I think in 1867), after a 
ride of 30 miles on the cars, and 7 in 
some other way, Prof. Cook, an entire 
stranger to me except in name, stepped 
into my door one morning while the 
family were at beakfast, on urgent, 
pressing, business; business so pressing 
that he could scarcely finish his break- 
fast, before it was, ‘‘Come, Townley, I 
have work for you to-day ;” and he was 
correct. Before he stepped on the 
ground he had work planned for every 
moment he had to spare. 


During the six or seven hours he was 
there, he kept my hands busy trans- 
ferring all the contents of box to frame 
hives, starting nuclei, showing the 
modus operandi of rearing queens arti- 
ficially, and other kinds of work that 
one finds it necessary to do in an apiary; 
and my tongue was kept equally busy 
in answering questions. He came there 
to learn, and knew just what course to 
pursue to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. If he did not enjoy the lesson 
hugely, the expression of his face greatly 
belied his emotions. The pupil then, is 


the teacher now; and the novice who 





reads and heeds the lessons taught in 
** Cook's Manual,” will not go far astray. 


Among the familiar names seen in the 
BEE JouRNAL is that of one to whom I 
have sold tons of extracted honey, one 
whose dealings with me were always 
prompt and honorable—that of Mr. C. 
F. Muth, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE YELLOW BANDS ON ITALIAN BEES. 


During the ten years that I have not 
been a reader of the BEE JOURNAL, two 
more yellow bands have appeared on 
the abdomen of the Italian bee. Now 
there are five, ten years ago there were 
three; and 25 years ago, when they 
were first extensively disseminated, one 
needed a powerful magnifying glass 
and a vivid imagination to discover even 
three on some that were sold for pure 
Italians! There is probably no doubt 
but that, with a long continued and 
persevering effort in breeding with that 
object in view, bees may be produced 
with nearly the whole abdomen yellow. 
But willit pay? If one admires the 
high color, and in breeding makes 
utility the primary object, and beauty a 
secondary one, it certainly will. On the 
other hand, if beauty alone is aimed at 
in breeding, one who pursues that course 
will, like many a youth, sooner or later, 
learn that all else has been sacrificed to 
fancy. 

That the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
may continue its usefulness as long as 
bee-keeping continues to exist, is the 
sincere wish of one, who, through the 
greater part of a life of nearly three- 
score years and ten, has been an enthu- 
siastic worker among the bees. 

Ashton, 8S. Dak., July 2, 1892. 








Removing Propolis from Separators. 


EMMA WILSON. 








When I cleaned the T tins with con- 
centrated lye, I felt pretty sure that 
hives, supers, separators, etc., could be 
cleaned in the same way, but I was so 
busy I could not take time just then to 
experiment, so I concluded to say noth- 
ing about it until I could find time to 
test the matter. This morning (May 5) 
being the first opportunity I have had, I 
concluded to experiment a little. 


I put on the wash-boiler with water 
and lye, then went to the shop and 
selected the most badly propolized supers 
and separators that I could find as fit 
subjects on which to experiment. I 
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dropped a few separators into the boiler 
while the water was yet cold, to see 
what effect it would have on them. I 
could not see that it affected them in 
the least until the water almost reached 
the boiling-point, when the propolis dis- 
appeared. 

What I was most afraid of, was, that 
the separators while wet would cling so 
closely together that the lye would not 
reach every part, and that they would 
not be perfectly clean. I was glad to 
find these few did not bother at all, but 
came out perfectly clean. I stirred 
them with the poker while boiling, 
although I do not know that it was 
necessary, as I tried another lot without 
stirring, and they came out just as 
clean. I next tied up a bundle of 59 
separators, that being the number I had 
handy. Of course, they were tied 
loosely. I dropped them in, having a 
strong cord tied around the middle of 
the bundle to lift them out by. I let 
them boil two or three minutes, and took 
them out; 32 of them were perfectly 
clean. The rest, the center of the bun- 
die, still had some propolis left on, and 
were treated to a second dose. 


Taking a very large quantity of the 
separators at one time, there might be 
more trouble than I think, about getting 
them clean, but I do not believe there 
would be if the water were kept hot 
enough, and enough of the lye used. I 
do not think any harm would come from 
having it unnecessarily strong. 


I next tried dipping the T supers. My 
boiler was large enough to clean only 
half a super at a time, so I had to dip in 
one-half, reverse it, and dip the other 
half. Had I been able to dip one all at 
once, I think I could have cleaned one a 
minute. And they are beautifully 
cleaned. I donot know of any other 
way they could be cleaned so nicely— 
quite as clean, I think, as when new. 
We scraped all our supers before the lye 
was thought of; and while they are 
much improved by the scraping, they 
are not nearly as nice as when cleaned 
with lye, and the scraping is harder 
work. 

I did not have anything large enough 
to dip a hive into, but of course a hive 
would clean as readily as a super. With 
convenient apparatus to work with, a 
large number of such articles as separa- 
tors could be cleaned at atime with no 
very great amount of labor. It is such 
a comfort to have everything clean! 
Wood separators are so cheap that we 
have always thought it did not pay to 
clean them. I rather think we shall 





conclude that it does pay, after this, 
providing we can get them satisfactorily 
dried in good shape.—Gleanings. 

« Marengo, Ills. 
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Self-Hiving Arrangements for Swarms. 


HENRY ALLEY. 

AsI brought to notice the first suc- 
cessful self-hiver, I naturally amr inter- 
ested in anything that appears in the 
bee-papers in relation to these most use- 
ful articles for the apiary. I recently 
read much that Mr. Dibble has said 
about self-hivers, and I must say that I 
am amazed at some of his statements 
and claims. 

Mr. Dibble, like several others, claims 
to have devised the best of self-hivers. I 
find, however, that before reading all 
the wonderful things concernirg their 
devices, as given by the inventors, they 
acknowledge that their swarmers do not 
catch all the bees that issue—‘‘only a 
few bees and the queen.” Well, it 
seems that Mr. D. has simply arranged 
the principle of my drone-trap, and 
placed it at the side of the hive, instead 
of at the entrance. The entrance, as it 
appears to me, is covered by a narrow 
strip of perforated metal. 

Mr. D. says that the trap (Alley’s 
presumably) clogs, etc. Well, if my 
trap will clog with four rows of holes, 
what will bees do with one entrance and 
one row of holes? The truth is, there 
are 100,000 of my traps in use, and 
they have always given good satisfac- 
tion. The fact that the sale of them is 
increasing each year, best attests to 
their practicability. 

Now, if Dibble’s self-hiver catches 
only afew of the bees and queen when 
a swari issues, how can it be considered 
an improvement on the trap? The trap 
has always done this to the satisfaction 
of all who use them. 

Mr. D. gives notice that he has applied 
for a patent for using the empty hive 
over the one the bees are in, for hiving 
swarms by this arrangement. I wish to 
say that the first swarm ever hived by 
an automatic device, was hived by the 
same arrangement which Mr. D. pro- 
poses to patent. Mr. D. says further : 

** Put me down as saying, the man who 
succeeds in giving us a successful trap 
of any kind, will give us something be- 
sides an entrance trap. We must have 
a trap when we can at a glance tell 
where our queens are. We must know 
instantly, when passing through a yard, 
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which colonies have cast swarms, with- 
out opening a hive.” 

Further on I present the reader an 
illustration of a self-hiver devoid of all 
objectionable features enumerated by 
Mr. D.; and, what is more important, 
is the fact that this arrangement not 
only catches every bee that issues and 
hives them in the box, but it catches 
and destroys every drone that attempts 
to leave the hive for a flight. They 
cannot clog the entrance at all. This 
swarmeér is placed at the entrance of 
the hive the bees occupy, and, as it has 
sucha wide entrance, the bees are not 
in the least hindered in going out and in 
when at work. 

The box is provided with two covers— 
one is sdlid wood, and the other is a 
light frame covered with wire cloth. 
The all-wood cover keeps out the wet 
and light, the other keeps the bees from 
flying out when the wood cover is raised 
to see if the bees have swarmed. 

For a person absent from home one or 
more days at a time, this swarmer will 
be found just the thing. On returning 
home, all the apiarist needs to dois to 
raise the cover of the box. If the bees 
have swarmed, the box will be found full 
of bees, and working nicely, as there is 
rcom in each box for five Langstroth 
frames. The box can be made as large 
as the person using it desires. 

Now, to show that I am making no 
idle claims, Iam ready to pay $5 for 
every swarm this hiver fails to self-hive. 
I do not mean hiving the queen anda 
few bees, I mean all the bees that come 
off with the swarm. I feel warranted in 
making this offer, with the experience I 
have had with it this season. 

Below is a brief description of a per- 
fect self-hiver : 

The trap (Fig. 1) is made nearly twice 
as wide, from end to end, as those 
usually sold for drone-and-queen catch- 





Fig. 1.—Combination Drone-and-Queen 
Trap and Setf-Hiwer. 


ers. It is also provided with four tubes, 
and the luckless drone or queen that 
sallies forth to leave the hive is sure to 
be trapped. The trap has a metal front 
and back. his provides. the needed 
ventilation to the largest colony of bees. 
In fact, this self-hiver is a superior 
drone catcher, as no drone returns to 









the hive after once leaving the brood- 
chamber; nor are they fussing at the 
entrance a long time trying to escape. 
Hardly does the drone go to the en- 
trance when he discovers one of the 
four tubes, and, before he knows it, is 
in the trap. It is the same with the 


San on a me 


Fig. 2.—The Perfection Self-Hiver. 


queen. As surely as she leaves the 
combs with a swarm, she is trapped. 

Figure 2 illustrates the swarmer com- 
plete, ready to catch agwarm. The box 
is 18 inches long, 1034 inches wide, and 
10 inches deep. This is large enough 
to give the largest swarm all the room 
they need to cluster in for awhile, at 
least. 

Half of the front of the box is cut 
away, and the trapis pushed in to fill 
the space, and so that the front of Fig. 
1 is ** flush” with the front, or face of 
the box. The bottom of the metal where 
the bees pass through, is depressed, so 
that the bees enter the hive easily, and 
with as little delay as possible. 

The trap is provided with. a small 
swinging door at one end, so that the 
queen can be taken or shaken out, also 
for removing dead drones, ete. The 
trap can be used separately for catching 
drones when not used as a self-hiver. 

When a swarm issues, the queen en- 
ters the trap. The bees, after circulat- 
ing about in the.air, return, or they 
may settle on some tree and hang there 
for awhile, and then return to the hive. 
As soon as they reach the entrance they 
discover their queen, the very object 
they returned for, and the bees at once 
clusterin the box. This arrangement is 
a self-hiver in every sense of the word, 
as it catches the entire swarm. 

Now, is not this an easy and interest- 
ing operation, as well asa laborand bee 
saving device. Just think how happy a 
person can be when he leaves home in 
the morning, to know that on his return 
he will find his bees already in a box 
ready to be hived, if they have swarmed 
during his absence. His wife or attend- 


ant will not have a chance to say when 
the bee-keeper returns home, ‘* The bees 
have swarmed and decamped.” No, 
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sir; no bees can decamp, nor will a 
swarm be found hanging 50 feet in the 
air on the limb of some neighbor’s tree ; 
in some chimney, or in the coving of 
some house. 


The other morning a swarm came off 
just as I was going to the post-office. 
They settled on a limb of a tree near 
by; when I returned 20 minutes later, 
the swarm had returned to their old 
location, self-hived, and so quiet that no 
one would have selected that colony as 
the one that had just cast a swarm. 





of --—-——- 


Experience in Bee-Keeping, Etc. 


I commenced last year with 3 box- 
hives of black bees, and being desirous 
to know more about the industry, I got 
a queen from an Ohio breeder, and in- 
troduced her on’ June 11. I procured 
one 3-frame nucleus on July 11, and six 
No. 2 dovetailed hives, complete, and 
then awaited developments. 


I did not get*a swarm, but destroyed 
2 colonies by the ‘‘driving process,” 
and obtained about 25 pounds of surplus 
honey in one-pound sections, which I 
sold for 25 cents per pound; mostly 
from the 3-frame nucleus that I secured 
from an Indiana dealer in bees. 


I had 2 colonies of Italians and 3 of 
blacks which wintered well on the sum- 
mer stand, under a shed. This spring I 
transferred one, andin just 35 hours it 
was robbed to death. I then drumined 
out one, and that all dwindled to death, 
so I virtually had only 8 colonies left to 
commence with. That is the dark side ; 
now for the bright side. 


On May 20 came the first prime 
swarm ; on the 24th, another, and on 
the 20th, another. On June 1, I had 
an after-swarm; on the 2d, another, 
_ on the 83d, another. Talk about 
un! 

The June 1st swarm, after staying in 
24 hours, and drawing out the founda- 
tion nicely, left; but I think it went to 
the parent hive, and came out the next 
day; sol did not lose them. I divided 
one last year’s colony on June 5; and 
this morning (June 11) I examined the 
whole lot, and found them all doing 
well. Some are at work in the supers, 
while others, notably the after-swarms, 
are filling their combs with the whitest 
honey I ever saw; it is capped snow- 
white, but they have no brood—perhaps 
it is too soon.. Iam a novice, and want 





to learn by experie ce, with common- 
sense suggestions from the BEE JOURNAL. 


SOME BEES THAT HEAR. 


I was astonished when I read what 
Julia Allyn wrote on page 774, and to 
test the thing I went to the bee-yard 
last night, and, taking a small empty 
box I held it in front of the hives, and 
some distance away, and tapped on it, 
so as to make a noise; all the bees re- 
sponded immediately, and filled the en- 
trance. My bees hear, if others have 
deaf ones. I leave them to their enjoy- 
ment. Ilove the pursuit, and am in it 
to a finish. 

Port Norris, N. J. 





Se 


Making Use of Brood-Combs. 


Cc. H. WOOLDRIDGE. 

Allow me to call attention again to 
the question I asked, and which was 
very truthfully answered on page 804, 
about making use of brood-combs. 

About a year ago some one, in an arti- 
cle in the Bree JouRNAL, entitled, I be- 
lieve, *‘Some Points on Bee-Keeping,” 
said: ‘*Do not hive swarms on full 
combs, or you will be the loser instead 
of the gainer.” The reader was left to 
guess the reason why. 

I believe this matter to be of much 
importance, especially to the producer 
of comb honey, although Iam not sure 
that I fully understand the whys and 
wherefores. 

Is the reason because the queen, be- 
fore leaving the parent hive with the 
swarm, has laid nearly all her eggs, so 
that she would be light, and therefore 
able to fly with the swarm? and, in 
consequence of this, would not be able 
to fill the empty combs (in the new hive) 





. with eggs; therefore the combs are 


filled with the nice white honey which 
should have gone into the surplus de- 
partment (as swarming occurs in this 
locality when the white clover is in 
bloom)? Or is it because the queen 
will lay too many eggs just at this par- 
ticular time, and therefore it costs more 
to rear the bees than they would be 
worth after being reared? In either 
case (that is, if either is a fact) the 
question is still before us—what to do 
with the combs ? 

Last year I used my extra combs by 
giving one to each swarm, with starters 
on all the other frames,.and put the 
paitly filled case of sections from the 
hive whose colony just swarmed, on the 
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new hive, and the storing of honey went 
right along; but whether I lost or 
gained by this method, I cannot say, or 
whether I might use two or more combs 
with as good results I do not know. My 
hope was, in propounding this question, 
to get some points touching upon its 
importance. Will those who have had 
experience along this. line, please give it 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 

I have just been cutting the drone- 
comb out of the hives of 49 colonies of 
bees, and fitting in worker-comb in its 
place, and I used about TO combs to do 
the job. Some hives I found to have as 
much as 2 to 2% combs of drone-comb. 
That is the way the money (or honey) 
has gone. 

Brownville, Iowa, June 23, 1892. 


—_—____— « _____ 


Cold Water for Moths in Combs 


Cc. H. DIBBERN. 

We are trying many experiments this 
season, one of which is the cold water 
cure, for the moth in brood-combs. 
Heretofore we have generally been 
obliged to melt up a good many moth- 
infested combs, to save them during the 
summer. Now we have a large trough 
near the honey-house, that we keep full 
of water, and when we find combs that 
show signs of moth, we douse them in, 
and leave them submerged for two or 
three hours. We think this is better 
than sulphur smoke, as it does away 
with the strong sulphur odor on the 
combs, and washes out most impuri- 
ties. We tind that it is not mecessary to 
run the combs through the extractor, as 
a quick, swinging motion will throw out 
all the water. The combs should be 
loosely piled up todry. We now allow 
the bees to remove all the honey before 
subjecting the combs to the water. 


We have exposed honey more freely 
right in front of the apiary this spring, 
than ever before. Sometimes we had as 
many as twenty hives containing honey 
setting along in a row with the caps off, 
off, exposing the tops of frames. That 
seemed to be about the only way we 
could get the bees to take the honey 
that we wished to get rid of before the 
white clover bloom. Years ago we would 
not have dared to do such a thing, but 
somehow we have had no trouble from 
robbers whatever. They seemed very 
grateful for the honey, and worked on 
in a very ordipary way, and not at all 
cross.— Western Plowman. 

Milan, Ills. 









CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
July 21.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N.C. 
A. L. Beach, Sece.. Steel CreekKaN. C, 


Aug. 17.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec., Vincennes, Ind. 


Aug. 27.—Haldimand, at 8. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. , 
L. D. Stilson, See., York, Nebr. 


Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Jan 13, 14.—S.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel. Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, W1s. 
(@3™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpiTors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor. Forest City, Iowa. 
SecreraAry—W. Z. Hutchinbon.... Flint, Mich. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 


Sal delta eae th ah oa eae ee 


@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Fee ee a a 


Rolling in the Honey. 


My bees are booming ; 
rolling in the honey. 
D. A. CADWALLADER. 
Prairie du Rocher, Ills., July 4, 1892. 


that is, just 





Prevention of Honey Granulation. 


I noticed an inquiry on page 11, as to 
how to prevent granulation of sugar 
syrup in brood-combs. If the syrup is 
made in the usual way, and not stirred 
after taking from the fire until quite 
cool, it will not granulate. I wintered 
a colony on sugar syrup without an 
ounce of natural stores, and they win- 
tered as well as any bees I had, and the 
syrup did not granulate. 

LAWSON HEGLER. 

McLean, Ohio, July 2, 1892. 
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Failure of Honey Predictions. 


The honey in this locality is not, to 
say, white, and at least 75 per cent. 
short of the last three years. There 
has been no swarming in the surround- 
ing country, as faras I have heard. Mr. 
Sam Wilson’s predictions, on page 580, 
will not hold good for this part of Ken- 
tucky for white clover. There is one 
cause by which we may know there will 
be a failure of white clover six months 
ahead. There is no cause by which we 
may know of a good flow of honey ahead 
of time, only He who sends the rain, 
wind, and sunshine knows that. 

J. M. PRatr. 

Todd’s Point, Ky., June 28, 1892. 





Commencing to Extract Honey. 


Bees are doing very well. I wintered 
40 colonies in chaff hives on the summer 
stands, and lost only one. I will com- 
mence to extract honey to-morrow. I 
have had only three swarms so far; I 
am trying to prevent swarming, and 
think I will succeed by giving plenty of 
room. A. A. SIMPSON. 

Swarts, Pa., July 4, 1892. 





A Queen from Arkansas. 


I have to-day received and introduced 
a queen from Arkansas. The queen’s 
abdomen is yellow, including the tip; 
also a large crescent on the thorax. The 
workers are fine, showing the three 
bands when empty. The drone also 
accompanying the other bees has an 
abdomen nearly “all yellow. It is too 
late to test the queen’s progeny on white 
clover, but I will try them on sweet 
clover and fall flowers. 

C. E. MEAD. 

Chicago, flls., July 4, 1892. 





Land One Vast Flower-Bed. 


I feel something like Hawkeye, the 
old Indian hunter. One day he got into 
a covey of Indians, and was shooting 
right and left, and all at once his stock 
of powder gave out. He stood his rifle 
up against a rock, and said to himself: 
‘* Stand there, La longu carabini,” mean- 
ing you are of no more use to me than 
the mullen-stock ; and that is the way 
with my bee-hives. They are as useless 
to me as so many dry-goods boxes. I 
have 7 colonies of bees, good and bad, 
left yet. I had one swarm come out on 
June 18, and one on June 19, I hada 





colony in a ten-frame hive, that, when I 
put them out last spring, was heavy, 
and had lots of bees; and last week I 
took out the combs and found ten worker 
bees and one queen! I transferred them 
to a hive that I have transferred 11 col- 
onies to this spring, and now there are 
perhaps 50 workers in it, all told. I 
just had another swarm come out and 
go back again. I have lots of hives 
filled with combs, and considerable honey 
for the swarms that my yetissue. The 
prairie and timber land is one vast 
flower-bed. I can show more honey- 
plants in blossom than can be seen in 
any State east of here.. If I had my 50 
colonies, I could fill the hives with honey 
in short order. My farm is on the edge 
of the timber belt in the famous park 
region of Minnesota, and cannot be ex- 
celled in anything. 

I hope my friend, Mr. Lillibridge, of 
Port Allegany, Pa., will not be offended 
at my joking him about the hemlock 
trees. MARK D. JUDKINS. 

Osakis, Minn., June 24, 1892. 





Can Bees Hear? 


On page 774 0f the Bee JourNat for 
June 9, I notice an item taken from the 
American Farmer, which asserts that 
bees cannot hear. If this be true, why 
do they make the various noises so 
familiar to our ears, and which clearly 
indicate their temperament? Why, at 
the sound of the swarming note from 
one colony, will another suddenly take a 
notion to swarm ? and how does a band 
of scouts lead off a swarm to the loca- 
tion they have previously chosen? 
Wherever be the location of their ears, 
it seems to me that bees must hear, or 
be conscious of sound, and that is what 
we call hearing. If they do not hear, 
will some one please explain ? 

RoBERT H. WILLIAMS. 

Beatrice, Nebr., June 80, 1892. 


Nearly 135 Pounds Per Colony. 


I had 60 colonies of bees in March, 
and have 78 now. I have taken 8,024 
pounds of honey, about 1,000 pounds of 
it being comb. I sell extracted honey at 
5 cents per pound, wholesale. .I sold 
5,191 pounds of it to one firm, delivered 
six miles from here. Iam losing a large 
amount of bees bythe trembling dis- 
ease ; they hop off, grasshopper fashion. 
The above honey is mestly from orange 
bloom. P. W. McFATRIDGE, 

Ontario, Calif., June 27, 1892, 
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Queens Piping Before Swarming. 


On page 22, Mr. George F. Evans 
asks the meaning of several queens 
piping before the exit of aswarm. Is it 
anything different from the ordinary 
programme at the time of the issuing of 
any second swarm, or when ‘the old 
queen has been lost, and a swarm issues 
on the maturity of a young queen? In 
such a case, one queen is running 
around in the hive piping in a shrill 
tone, while another, or perhaps several 
answer back from their cells in a 
coarser tone. This noise made by the 
queen at large is called ‘ piping” or 
‘* teeting,” and the noise made by those 
in the cells is called ‘‘quahking.” At 
least those names were formerly used, 
and they apply very well now. 

Put your ear against the hive of any 
strong colony that cast a swarm about 
two days ago, and if a second swarm is 
to issue, you will hear the piping and 
quahking. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ills., July 6, 1892. 


——_ 


Red Ants—Good Honey Crop. 


I have been rid of red ants since Feb- 
ruary, by keeping chickens in my apiary 
of 33 colonies. My bees wintered well, 
and I am getting a good crop of honey 
from sourwood and white clover. We 
have had no early honey nor honey-dew. 

JouN F. HAEGER. 

Hill City, Tenn., July 2, 1892. 


<-> 











My Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


I commenced bee-keeping eight years 
ago, and now have 82 colonies. My first 
swarm issued on June 19, and I have 
had several since that time, but have 
put them back, and put on guards to 
keep the queen in. I would like to 
know if bees will do well with entrance 
guards on their hives. This is the first 
year that I have tried them. If they 
will do as well with them on, it will be 
quite a help if put on in the right time. 
I do not expect much from my bees this 
year, as it rains almost every day. I 
have but 2 or 3 colonies that have done 
anything in the sections. If it keeps on 
raining next week asit hasin the past, 
I think’ I shall have to feed them. I 
had 21 colonies in the spring, bought 
20 more, and had to transfer 14 of 
them. The first 9 that I transferred did 
well, and 4 out of 5 of the last that I 
transferred on Ma¥ 30, as it was quite 
warm, left the hive entirely, and I lost 
Soutof 4. One of my neighbors got 





them. I was told that he had it ina 
box, and I had to give him one dollar for 
his trouble. As part of my bees are 
kept from home, I have used guards on 
the hives since that, and I do not see but 
they are doing as well.as my bees kept 
at home. I would like to know what 
made the bees leave, as I have trans- 
ferred quite a number of swarms before, 
and have been successful with them. It 
was so warm that the comb broke down 
some, and they were working on apple- 
blossoms quite freely. 

I am much pleased with the BEE 
JOURNAL, and wish that I had taken it 
before. I see my neighbor Doolittle’s 
name often in it. I live about eight 
miles from him. All bee-men in this 
section think that heis as good authority 
as we have. W. F. MILiimer. 

Mottville, N. Y., July 4, 1892. 





Dead Drones and Virgin Queen. 


On page 21 Mr. George F. Evans men- 
tions finding a dead virgin queen in 
front of a colony that had not swarmed. 
Probably the dead queen was a stranger 
from some other apiary, that was lost 
on her wedding trip: I have had this 
happen in my apiary. I never knew of 
sister queens making war upon each 
other in the parent colony after they 
were hatched. Last season I even found 
six live queens in a swarm in the morn- 
ing, which had been hived nearly 24 
hours. . 

Probably a smal! nucleus would cast a 
swarm in the swarming season if two 
queens were hatched exactly at the 
same time. If virgin queens fought in 
the parent colony, we would hardly see 
swarms of a quart or two issuing from 
colonies in large hives that were already 
weakened by casting too many swarms. 
Those dead drones might have been 
taken from the combs when ridding 
them of worms. J. H. ANDRE. 

Lockwood, N. Y. 





An Encouraging ‘‘ Stray Straw.” 


There is an old saying, that ‘*drown- 
ing men catch at straws.” I was just 
on the verge of despair when I received 
Gleanings of July 1, and in reading 
‘* Stray Straws,” I noticed these words 
from the pen of a worthy brother and 
ready writer, Dr. C. C. Miller—‘‘ Don’t 
get clear discouraged ; I’ve known sea- 
sons a good deal worse than I think this 
will be.” Now, are not the Doctor’s 
hopes strong ?—‘‘ think this will be.” 
There is almost too much territory un- 
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solved here. Can you ever remember 
when on July 4 there was nota poand 
of honey in many of the hives .(save 
what you had fed the night previous), 
and strong with bees? Think for a 
moment—no stores, and no surplus on 
July 4. These are the conditions of 
the writer’s bees at the present time. 
But three days in June and two days in 
July thus far, in which bees could do 
anything. Despair and famine stared 
me in the face, and seeing Dr. Miller’s 
words of encouragement, I immediately 
ordered a barrel of sugar, and continued 
feeding. See what virtue there is in 
‘‘Stray Straws.” Thanking the Doctor 
for the words of encouragement, I shall 
in the future (if successful in this) ever 
be a thorough peruser of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL and ‘ Stray Straws.” 
A. Y. BALDWIN. 
De Kalb, Ills., July 6, 1892. 





Very Wet Season. 


Bees have not done very well thus far. 
Basswood is to blossom some, and we 
hope for some honey from it.. June was 
one of the wettest on record—but eight 
days that it did not rain. : 

W. H. Scorr. 
Barre, Vt., July 4, 1892. - 














COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 
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Bees as Weather Indicators. 


An old apiarist, who has been a close 
observer of the habits and movements of 
bees, declares. that bees are quite re- 
liable weather indicators. He says that 
if the day is to be lowery and wet, the 
bees will be sluggish, stupid and inac- 
tive in the morning, while on the con- 
trary, if the day is to be bright and fine, 
they will be full of life and activity.— 
Selected. 


+ er 


Good Prospects for a Big Crop. 


The losses of bees the past winter and 
spring make the bees that are left of 
double value, and each owner of one or 
more colonies should aid the bees with 
food, if necessary, to enable them to 
become strong in numbers as early as 
possible. Swarming will be late this 












year at best, but the prospects for a big 
honey crop are in many respects the best 
for years. The wet weather started an 
extra heavy stand of white clover, and 
all kinds of blooming plants that yield 
honey, and this will probably be a year 
for a big basswood bloom. So let us get 
everything ready, and we will score a 
victory, as honey is sure to bring a good 
price. 

Since writing the above, we have been 
walking in the bee-yard, and the sight 
presented to-day (June 4) is most inspir- 
ing; the sun is shining, and the bees 
are bringing in both pollen and honey 
at agreatrate. Many of our colonies 
are very strong, and we expect to report 
a big yield this fall.—B. TAY Lor, in the 
Farm, Stock and Home. 


- ——e - 


Shade Important for Bees. 


Bees get heated in the excitement of 
swarming, and like a cool, shaded hive. 
If the sun shines hot upon it late in the 
afternoon, they will desertit. One day 
a large swarm was hived in our apiary, 
and placed under the shade of a large 
cherry tree. The next morning was very 
hot, the sun shone upon the hive, and the 
bees came out and left. It is not only 
necessary to place bees in the shade, 
when they are first hived, but to keep 
them shaded until they are firmly es- 
tablished in their new home. If they 
come out, try by all means to learn the 
cause, and remove it if possible. 

Where there is a spraying outfit at 
hand, it might be used in wetting down 
bees, to prevent their absconding. A 
farmer acquaintance has a few colonies 
of bees, located near large oak trees. 
These trees make a great deal of trouble 
during swarming, as the bees clustered 
in their tops. Now when aswarm issues, 
he throws water upon them. This 
causes them to cluster low down. A 
spray of water can be used to good ad- 
vantage to prevent uniting.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON, in Orange Judd Farmer. 


To Quiet Bees When Swarming. 


One of the best and most effectual 
ways of handling a swarm of bees when 
swarmed or settled, is to give it a good 
sprinkling witha watering can. After 
that a person can handle them with 
satisfaction.—National Stockman. 


8. 





A Prayer delivered at the handle of 
a sharp hoe, kept in rapid motion, will 
keep the weeds out of your garden. 
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GEORGE Wr YORK & CO., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 


until an order is received |»y the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bre JouRNAL wil: 
be sent FREE upon applivation. 


How to Send Money —Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If nona of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, at xine Stamps both for 

stage and registry, andl take a receipt for it. 
oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envel«pe, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, [11.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Sta mpe of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of ever paper. The subscription is paid to the 
ENDO HE MONTH indicated. 


Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each, They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

fost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





LO ee 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 





Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 
notified before the edition is exhausted. 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for. Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution. and By-Laws for a 
Local Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the Bex JouRNAL, with $1.00. 


——___—___#e @ +e 


An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid ; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 


The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AmMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
their own names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 


A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 





>~ooo 


When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journ 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 


ané Gleanings in poate. - 200.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide. . -» 160... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review.. -. £00.... 
The Apiculturist....... ey Xe 








Canadian Bee Journal. . 200... 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 75.... 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual ..............-. 200... 


Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey my tne : rg me: 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. vei 
Bee-Book (cloth). 2 O81.” 


BNO COf1SA-14— 


shia beiouenstansidpniagpenieiebeh ee Ot et et 
AA we 
SRARARAKaKSsSSasgas ocooucnmoc 


Dzierzon'’s 

Boots A 3 U'ee ee Cubare S 2 26... 
A Year Among the --. 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book...... | ae 
History of National Society. 1 50.... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200... 
The Lever gs nega - 200.... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 
Farm, Field and Seockuain.. : 00.... 
Prairie Farmer..........¢.... 200.... 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 
American Garden ........... 250.... 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


> —>--. 


Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 


published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the Bek JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 


want. For every new yearly subscriber 


that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 


allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 


purchase of any book we have for sale. 


This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 


the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 


———— > + <r eo 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 





system of bee-management in producing 


comb and extracted honey, and the con- 


struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘*Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 


given for one new subscriber, with $1. 





Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ** Runa 
LirrE”—a valuable pamphlet of over LOO 
pages, devoted to ‘‘ Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isarare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the Ber JoURNAL. 





—— —-- 


A YVear’s Numbers of the 
AMERCIAN BEE JOURNAL contain over 
1,650 pages—what a wonderful amount 
of bee-literature for only $1.00! Could 
you afford to do without it at that price 
—2 cents per week ? Send us the names 
and addresses of your  bee-keeping 
friends, who do not receive the BEE 
JOURNAL, and we will mail them sam- 
ple copies. We want every bee-keeper 
in the land to see it, and know of its 
value as an “‘assistant” in the apiary. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


PRA ESA FRA FN IRON INF ANF TL TF ERLE L EAI RAIN 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—Everybody to send me 10 cents 

in exchange for my little book, **The A 
BC of Ferret Culture.” It tells all about the 
care and management of this little animal. 
25Atf N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


We. Those having small sums of 
money “saved up” can find perfectly 
SAFE investments, at 7 per cent. interest, for 
long or short time, by w or to 
THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
199 Randolph-st., 





ms hicago. Ills. 





TOW—If you want Pure Italian Queens, 
4% send for =o pre list. Send now. 
STEPHENS, 
1A4t Munden, Republic Co.,. Kan. 


ANTED TO EXCHANGE—My new price- 

list of Italian Bees, White and Brown 

Leghorn Chickens, W hite and Brown Ferrets, 

and Scotch Collie Pups—for your lary and 
address on a postalcard. WN, PP, 

25 Atf Rochester, Sa oy Co., Ohio. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, July 9.— Comb honey is dull 
and no demand. Selling finest grade white at 
15c. With new crop prices will rule firmer. 
Extracted is scarce and in good demand at 7@ 
7%c. Beeswax, selling at 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, July 9.—No comb honey sell- 
ing. Extracted, new Southern, choi: e, 65 to 
70 cts. per gallon.; common, 60 cts. per gallon. 
Beeswax—26@28c., according to quality. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS OITY, Mo.. July 9.—The old crop 
of comb honey is all cleaned up. First ship- 
ment of new comb honey this week, which we 
quote at 16c. for No. 1-lbs. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts, 


CINCINNATI. July 9.— Demand is good 
for extracted, slow forcomb. Supply good of 
all kinds, Comb, 11@l4e. Extracted, 5@8c. 

Beeswax is in fuir demand, at 25@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. a a good. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, July 9.—Demand for comb is 
very small. Considerable comb honey on the 
market, of 2nd grade, but no fancy of any ac- 
count. Some demand for extracted, clover 6 
@7c.; buckwheat, 5@5\c.; Southern, 65@75c 
yer gal.; Calif.,6%@7c. per Ib. Beeswax—a 
ittle easier, with supply to meet demand, at 
25@27c.; 1 to 2c more per lb. for extra select. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson 8t. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 9.— Demand is very 
little, and market quiet. Weare selling some 
Florida new orange-blossom extracted honey 
to good advantage. Beeswax—28@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


DETROIT, July 9.—Best white comb honey 
12@13c.; but little left tosell. Extracted, 7 
@8e. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, July 9.—Very little choice comb 
on market; demand equals supply; sells at 13 
@15c.; dark, 10@12c. Extracted, very scarce; 
good demand; white sells at 7@8c., dark, 6@7c 
Beeswax is plentiful, fair demand, 25@26c. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, July 9.—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- 
mon gS Best 1-lbs. 15@16¢c; common, 
12@13¢c. ixtracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 
in kegs, 7%c; in pails. 74%@8e. Beeswax—de- 
mand fair, supply small. Price, 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 9.—Demand quiet 
as old crop is nearly exhausted and new crop 
notin yet. We quote: Extracted, 54@6 cts. 
Comb, 1-lbs., 10@11c.; 2-lbs., 6@8e. Beeswax 
—24@25c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, July 9.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I, SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





CHICAGO, July 9. — Selling slowly, trade 
being in strawberries and other small fruit, 
No fine comb honey on the market—it would 
bring 15@16c. Extracted, 6,7 and 8c., accord- 
ing to quality and kind. Beeswax, 27c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, July 9.—Demand is t. White 
1-lbs.. 13@15c. No 2-lbs,on hand. No Bees- 
wix on hand. Extracted, 7@8c. Demand is 
ligsht for all. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Minn... July 9.—Market is 
dull in general, though some is being worked 
off. but mostly at cut prices. Fancy white, 15 
@17c., 1-lb. sections; dark, 8@10c. Extracted 


white, 7@8c.; dark. Cc. 
WART & ELLIOTT. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 9.—Old honey is 
cleaned up, both extrac and comb. ew 
crop will be in about July 10, here. 

HAMBLIN & BEAKSS, 514 Walnut St. 


NEW YORK, July 9.— Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-h 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 14@15e. Extracted—Basswood, 74@7 ec; 
buckwheat, 54@6%; Man ve, 68@75c per 

al. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 
F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pear] St. 
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Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 


_—> > <a +> 





We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the monthly ‘Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
‘Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 





The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 





The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 





o- 
The Busy Bees, and How to Manage 


Them, by W. S. Pouder. Price 10 cents, 
For sale at this office. 














